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Doing  Time  Constructively 


Correspondence  Courses  Offered  In  Three  Alberta  Jails 

Surprising  Number  of  Prisoners  Enrol  for  Courses; 
Few  Failures  Reported  as  Inmates  Show  Gratitude  for  Opportunity 


The  Department  of  Education  is  helping  Alberta  prisoners  spend 
their  terms  constructively  by  providing  correspondence  courses 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Province's  three  large  jails. 

The  courses  are  offered  at  the  Fort  Saskatchewan  jail,  the 
Lethbridge  jail  and  the  Bowden  Institution.  Lessons  from  the 
Correspondence  School  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  are 
distributed  to  interested  inmates  in  the  institutions  by  guards  and  at 
Fort  Saskatchewan  by  the  John  Howard  Society. 

High  school,  jjtinior  high  end  elementGry  school 
courses  are  offered.  The  high  school  lessons  ere  handled 
by  Correspondence  School  Branch  teachers  who  take  par- 
ticular interest  in  their  correspondence  pupils.  From  grades 
7  to  12,  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  only  two  subjects 
at  one  time.  In  this  manner,  he  is  assured  of  completing 
at  least  two  subjects  before  release. 

In  the  intermediate  grades,  one  teacher  handles  all  grade  9 
subjects,  while  another  attends  to  grades  7  and  8,  except  for 
mathematics.  Grades  up  to  6  are  handled  by  still  another  teacher. 
In  this  way,  the  students  are  given  closer  personal  contacts  with 
their  instructors. 

Many  Take  Courses 

The  number  of  men  who  voluntarily  apply  for  correspondence 
school  courses  is  surprisingly  high.  In  1951  a  total  of  116  prisoners 
registered  for  the  course.  This  included  a  high  school  enrollment  of 
25,  58  in  junior  high  and  33  in  the  elementary  grades.  Since  the 
Bowden  Institution  has  its  own  classrooms  and  teachers  and  the  only 
correspondence  students  are  generally  transfers,  this  figure  is  most 
promising.  The  ages  of  the  men  in  penal  institutions  who  are  taking 
courses  by  correspondence  usually  range  from  16  to  28,  although 
there  are  several  men  of  40  or  50  who  have  decided  to  begin  an 
education. 

The  code  of  instruction  of  the  correspondence  school  teachers 
is  encouragement  and  constructive  suggestions.  These,  when  passed 
along  to  the  student  with  his  return  lessons,  give  him  greater 
incentive  for  work. 

In  many  instances  the  men  are  entirely  or  almost  illiterate. 


The  Lethbridge  jail  has  solved  this  problem  by  placing  those  men 
v/ho  desire  to  learn  under  the  tutorship  of  a  fellow  inmate.  When 
they  reach  a  grade  three  or  four  standard,  they  may  begin  their 
correspondence  courses.  This  co-operation  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  unusual  education  program.  Of  last  year's 
33  elementary  students,  eight  completed  a  full  course  of  five  to 
seven  subjects,  13  are  still  working  on  their  courses  and  10  men 
managed  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  course  before  release. 
There  were  only  two  failures,  both  of  which  involved  transfers  to 
another  province. 

rirst  Letter  Thanks  Teacher 

Positive  proof  of  the  success  cf  this  venture  are  the  letters  of 
gratitude  the  teachers  receive.  For  instance,  one  man  wrote  the  first 
letter  of  his  lifetime  to  his  correspondence  school  teacher.  He  thanked 
her  for  the  interest  she  showed  in  his  work  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment. Previously,  this  man's  letters  had  all  been  written  for  him  by 
the  guard  and  his  mail  read  to  him. 

Another  young  inmate  who  had  completed  three  grades  before 
his  release,  wrote:  "I  am  going  to  do  my  own  thinking  from  now  on. 
Your  lessons  have  helped  me  to  decide  this.  When  I  leave,  I  am  going 
out  to  alter  the  mistake  that  put  me  here." 

Brighter  Students  Skip  Grades 

Many  with  high  I.Q.  ratings  skip  a  grade.  One  man  skipped 
grade  seven  and  took  grade  eight  by  correspondence.  From  prison 
he  went  to  trade  school  for  a  three-week  course,  digging  gardens 
and  doing  odd  jobs  to  pay  his  way.  That  young  fellow  now  has  a 
responsible  position  in  the  trade  he  chose.  It  took  two  years  of 
imprisonment  to  rid  him  of  the  chip  he  carried  on  his  shoulder,  and 
two  years  cf  study  to  add  ambition  and  decision  to  his  character. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  prison  education  examples  is  that  of 
the  more  than  middle-aged  man  v/ho  learned  to  read  and  write, 
attaining  a  grade  four  standard.  He  left  prison  with  a  determination 
that  his  children,  who  lived  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot,  should  receive 
a  proper  education,  whatever  the  cost. 

Another  prison  correspondence  student  won  two  scholarships 
while  serving  a  term  in  jail. 


Report  Of  Oilsands  Conference 
Offered  For  Sale  To  Public 

The  371 -page  record  of  the  symposium  on  the  Alberta  oilsands 
held  at  Edmonton  in  September,  1951,  has  now  been  made  available 
to  the  public  following  a  large  number  of  requests. 

The  volume,  entitled  "Proceedings,  Athabasca  Oil  Sands  Con- 
ference," is  a  complete  account  of  the  technical  papers  and  discus- 
sions presented  at  the  conference  of  technical  experts  from  the 
world's  leading  oil  companies.  The  book  was  prepared  originally  to 
be  distributed  only  to  the  major  oil  companies  and  other  organiza- 
tions with  an  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Athabasca  oilsands. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  is  available  from  the  Provincial 
Marketing  Board,  Alberta  Office  Building,  10302  107th  St.,  Edmonton. 
The  charge  for  the  book  is  $2.50.  Copies  of  the  Blair  Report  on  the 
Athabasca  Oilsands  and  the  report  of  Dr.  K.  A.  Clark  of  the  Alberta 
Research  Council  will  be  included  at  no  charge  in  all  orders  for  the 
"Proceedings,  Athabasca  Oil  Sands  Conference."  ® 


Albertan  Named  Wheat  King 
For  Third  Consecutive  Year 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  an  Alberta  farmer  has  taken 
the  world  wheat  king  honors  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  Toronto. 
In  addition,  Albertans  won  many  awards  and  championships  in 
livestock,  grain  and  club  competitions. 

Winner  of  the  world  wheat  king  title  is  Ronald  Leonhardt,  19, 
of  Drumheller.  The  1950  champion,  Rickey  Sharpe  of  Munson,  was 
second.  The  oats  championship  was  won  by  M.  B.  Schnurer  of 
Sangudo. 

In  the  cattle  judging,  the  Animal  Science  Department  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  won  first  in  the  senior  Shorthorn  calf  section, 
second  in  the  junior  yearling  Shorthorn  and  third  in  the  Hereford 
summer  yearling.  Dick  Secord  of  Winterburn,  won  first  in  the 
18-month-old  Shorthorn  class.  • 
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Winter  Commercial  Fishing  Regulations 

December  1  and  1 6  Opening  Dates,  Season  Closes  March  3 1 ; 
Whitefish  Catch  at  Lake  Wabamum  Reduced  to  1  00,000  Pounds 


Regulations  governing  winter  fishing  for  commercial  purposes 
have  been  announced  by  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
December  1  is  opening  day  for  the  winter  fishing  season  in  all  lakes 
north  of  township  65,  and  in  all  other  parts  cf  the  Province  the 
season  opens  on  December  16.  The  season  will  close  on  March  31, 
1953. 

However,  certain  lakes  will  be  governed  by  special  opening 
dates.  These  are  November  17  for  Winefred  Lake,  Bistcho  Lake, 
Burnt  Lake,  Crooked  Lake,  Frances  Lake,  Long  Lakes,  Meyer  Lake, 
Namur  Lake  and  Round  Lake;  December  1  for  Frenchman  Lake, 
Gcodfish  Lake,  Hanmore  Lake,  losegun  Lake,  Keehewin  Lake,  Waye- 
tenaw  Lake  and  Whitefish  Lake;  December  8  for  Lake  Wabamun; 
January  5  for  Buck  Lake  (west  of  Winfield),  Fickle  Lake,  Heart 


Lake 

Pounds 

Species 

10,000 

Pike,  perch,  pickerel,  tullibee 

Athabasca  Lake   

500,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel,  trout 

Battle  Lake   

25,000 

Whitefish,  pike 

Beaver  Lake   

o  c  n  n  n 

Pike,  pickerel,  perch 

Behan  Lake   

25,000 

Pike,  pickerel,  perch 

Birch  Lake   

o,UUU 

W  niteiisn 

Bistcho  Lake   

100,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Blackett  Lake   

15,000 

Pike,  pickerel,  perch 

Bobtail  (Pearson)  Lake   

20,000 

Whitefish,  pike 

Bourque  Lake   

15,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Buck  Lake  (north  of  Caslan) 

50,000 

Pike,  perch,  tullibee 

Buck  Lake  (south  of  losegun  Lake) 

10,000 

Whitefish 

Buck  Lake  (west  of  Winfield) 

50,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel,  pike 

Burnt   Lakes   (northwest  of 

Chipe- 

wyan  Lakes)   

20,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Burnt   Lake   (southwest  of 

Lac  La 

Biche)   

No  limit 

All  species 

Calling  Lake  

20,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Calling  Lake  

25,000 

Tullibee 

Chip  Lake   

20,000 

Pike 

Christina  Lake   

50,000 

Tullibee 

Chump  Lake   

10,000 

Pike,  pickerel,  perch,  tullibee 

Clyde  Lake   

20,000 

Pike,  perch 

Cow  Lake   

10,000 

Pike,  perch 

10,000 

Pike 

Elinor  Lake   

25,000 

Pike,  pickerel 

Ethel  Lake   

5,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel,  tullibee 

Frances  Lake   

10,000 

Pike 

Francis  Lake  

10,000 

Pike 

Fickle  Lake   

2,500 

Whitefish 

Fork  Lake   

10,000 

Pike,  perch 

Frenchman  Lake   

25,000 

Pike,  perch 

Georges   (Cheecham)  Lake 

5,000 

Pike,  tullibee 

Goodfish  Lake   

25,000 

Pike,  pickerel,  perch 

Graham  (Trout)  Lake   

30,000 

Pike,  pickerel 

Hanmore  Lake   

10,000 

Whitefish 

Heart  Lake   

20,000 

Pike,  tullibee 

Helena  Lake   

15,000 

Pike,  pickerel,  perch 

Hope  Lake   

5,000 

Pike,  pickerel,  perch,  tullibee 

losegun  (Hash)  Lake   

40,000 

Whitefish,  tullibee 

Ipiatik  Lake   

No  limit 

All  species 

Island  Lake   

10,000 

Pickerel 

Jackson  Lake   

10,000 

Pike,  perch 

Jumbo  Lake   

10,000 

Whitefish 

One  of  the  new  industrial  signs  put  up  this  season  is  shown  above.  The  sign, 
situated  north  of  St.  Albert,  advises  motorists  that  they  are  travelling  the  Alberta 
highway  which  leads  to  the  Alaska  highway  built  through  the  northern  wilderness 

during  the  last  war. 


Lake,  Island  Lake,  Lac  La  Nonne,  McGregor  Lake,  Newell  Lake. 
Shining  Bank  Lake  and  Williams  Lake;  January  15  for  Sturgeon 
Lake;  March  2  for  Beaver,  Elinor  and  Fork  Lakes;  and  March  9  for 
Battle  Lake. 

At  Lake  Wabamun,  the  catch  for  whitefish  has  been  lowered 
from  a  300,000-pound  limit  last  year  to  100,000  pounds  this  season. 
Two  days'  catch  will  be  allowed  during  December,  when  nets  may 
be  set  on  March  8  and  9,  and  lifted  between  8  a.m.  and  12  noon  on 
the  following  days. 

The  size  and  length  of  gill  nets  for  winter  fishing  are  subject 
to  special  fishery  regulations,  and  information  on  these  matters  can 
be  obtained  from  local  fishery  officers.  The  total  catch  of  fish  allowed 
in  lakes  during  the  winter  season  is  as  follows: 


Lake 

Pounds 

Species 

Keehewin  Lake  

D.UuU 

luuibee 

Kinnaird  Lake   

1  n  nnn 
1  U.UUU 

Fike,  pickerel,  tullibee 

Lac  La  Nonne  

lb,UUu 

Whitefish,  tullibee 

Lawrence  Lake   

c  nnn 

Pike,  perch 

Lesser  Slave  Lake   

A  nf]  nnn 
4UU,UUU 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Lesser  blave  Lake   

1  c  n  n  nnn 
i,oUU,UUU 

Tullibee 

Trill—  T.I- 

Little  Lake   

^  nnn 

Whitefish 

Long  Lake  (east  ot  fcthscott)   

in  nnn 
iU,UUU 

Pike,  pickerel,  tullibee 

Long  Lake  (northwest  of  Athabasca) 

o  nnn 
Z,UUU 

Pike 

Long  Lake  (north  of  Peerless  Lake) 

1  c  nnn 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

T  T/lffi  T  t^Kt^ 

5,000 

Pike 

Marie  Lake   

50,'000 

All  species 

May  Lake   

10,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel,  tullibee 

McGregor  Lake   

120,000 

Whitefish 

McLeod  (Long  Lake)   

5,000 

Pike,  perch 

Meyer  Lake  :  

10,000 

Pike 

Mistaha  Lake   

15,000 

Pike,  perch 

Muriel  Lake   

50,000 

Whitefish 

Namur  Lake   .-.  

30,000 

Trout 

Newell  Lake   

200,000 

Whitefish 

Orloff  (Island)  Lake   

10,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel,  tullibee 

Peerless  Lake   

10,000 

Trout 

Pigeon  Lake   

150,000 

Whitefish 

Pinehurst  Lake   

50,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Rock  Island  Lake   

20,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Round  Lake   ,  

10,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Sander  Lake   

5,000 

Pike,  perch 

Sandy  Lake  (north  of  Lac  La  Biche) 

20,000 

Pike,  perch 

Sandy   Lake    (southeast  of 

Wabaskaw)   

5,000 

Whitefish 

Shining  Bank  Lake   

2,500 

Whitefish 

Snipe  Lake   

25,000 

Pike,  perch 

Spencer  (Mosquito)  Lake   

No  limit 

All  species 

Sterner  Lake   

10,000 

Whitefish 

Sturgeon  Lake   

5,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Touchwood  Lake   

30,000 

Pike,  pickerel,  perch 

Twin  Lakes  

20,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Wabamun  Lake   

100,000 

Whitefish 

Wayetenaw  Lake   

5,000 

Pike,  perch 

Weaver  (Island)  Lake   

5,000 

Pike,  perch 

Whitefish  Lake  

25,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Williams  Lake   

10,000 

Whitefish 

Winefred  Lake   | 

150,000 

Whitefish 

1 

50,000 

Pike,  pickerel 

Wolf  Lake  

20,000 

Whitefish,  pickerel 

Alberta  Industrial  Employment 

Doubles  In  13  Years 

Alberta's  manufacturing  industry  is  estimated  to  have  a  gross 
value  of  production  of  $510,000,000  this  year.  This  compares  to  a 
gross  production  value  of  $87,000,000  in  1939. 

Between  1939  and  1952,  employment  in  Alberta's  manufactur- 
ing industry  has  increased  from  13,000  to  29,000  while  the  number 
of  establishments  has  grown  from  1,000  to  1,900.  More  than  11 
percent  of  Alberta's  labor  force  is  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
industry  while  25  percent  are  employed  in  other  industries.  Agricul- 
ture absorbs  38  percent  of  the  working  force  and  other  primary 
industries  nine  percent. 

New  investment  in  Alberta's  manufacturing  industries  has 
soared  since  1947.  In  this  year,  new  investment  amounted  to 
$10,700,000;  in  1950,  $16,000,000;  in  1951,  $24,400,000  and  1952 
will  see  an  estimated  $77,400,000  invested  in  industry.  Investment 
in  manufacturing  has  increased  623  percent  from  1947  to  1952  or 
390  percent  when  allowances  are  made  to  offset  inflationary  values. 
Profits  of  Alberta  companies  increased  slightly  more  than  100 
percent  between  1946  and  1950.  • 
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North  Road  Cuts  Through  Wild  B  ut  Scenic  Country 


A  trip  along  the  Mackenzie  Highway  takes  a  traveller  into  seme 
of  the  most  wild  and  beautiful  country  in  Alberta.  Typical  scenes  of 
agriculture  and  trapping,  civilization  and  wilderness,  are  passed  on 
this  384-mile  all-v/eather  highway. 

The  trip  starts  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Grimshaw  where  a 
milepost  indicates  that  Notikewin  is  62  miles  north.  Lower  Hay  River 
on  Great  Slave  Lake  is  380  miles,  and  Yellowknife  is  480  miles. 
The  district  is  surrounded  by  well  established  farms  where  the  shim- 
mering wheat  fields  in  autumn  display  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  Peace  River  district. 

The  main  centres  for  regular  accommodation  are  at  Grimshaw 
(M^le  0),  Manning  (Mile  56),  High  Level  (Mile  183),  and  Hay  River 
(Mile  384),  while  other  small  settlements  can  provide  emergency 
beds. 

For  several  miles  north  of  Grimshaw  the  scene  is  unchanged. 
Most  of  the  farms  are  modern,  while  some  have  a  few  small  log 
buildings  to  remind  the  traveller  this  too  was  once  a  pioneering 
district.  A  general  store  and  a  small  roadside  cafe  which  specializes 
in  home  cooking  are  passed,  but  Dixonville  on  Mile  27  is  the  first 
major  point  north  of  Grimshaw. 

Beyond  Dixonville  more  bush  is  gradually  seen,  although  there 
are  still  plenty  of  farms  along  the  highway.  North  Star,  a  village 
similar  to  Dixonville,  is  passed  at  Mile  51.  This  village  was  the  main 
centre  in  the  area  but  now  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  modern  village 
of  Manning,  which  is  located  five  miles  north  in  the  valley  cf  the 
Notikewin  or  Battle  River.  Manning  can  provide  almost  all  the 
modern  conveniences  found  in  a  large  agricultural  town.  There  are 
numerous  stores,  banks,  theatre,  garages  and  a  large  curling  rink. 
This  village  also  has  the  last  modern  hotel  until  Hay  River. 

Ten  miles  farther  on  at  Mile  60  is  the  settlement  of  Notikewin 
where  fewer  farms  and  more  bushland  are  noticed.  Many  of  the  farm 
homes  and  buildings  along  here  are  built  of  logs  and  more  signs 
of  freshly  cleared  land  are  visible. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  present  agricultural  area  and 
the  wilderness  is  the  Meikle  River  which  is  located  about  four  miles 
north  of  the  general  store  at  Hotchkiss.  Here  the  read  winds  into  a 
wide  beautiful  valley  where  small  log  cabins  are  nestled  among 
the  trees  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  modern  bridge  spans  the 
Meikle  and  a  wide  curving  road  leads  to  the  crest  of  the  opposite 
side  where  there  is  a  perfect  view  of  the  whole  valley. 

The  highway  now  follows  a  direct  northerly  course  through  wild 
muskegs,  burned-over  country,  and  heavy  timber.  Hawks,  eagles 
and  Arctic  ravens  are  seen  perched  at  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  and 
often  a  rabbit,  fox,  ptarmigan  or  bush  partridge  pauses  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  After  crossing  Slim's  Creek  the  road  gradually  climbs 
into  the  Hawk  Hills  where  vast  acres  of  scrub  timber  and  burned- 
over  areas  are  seen.  It  is  here  too  that  stretches  of  upland  prairie 
suddenly  appear  in  this  wild  bushland. 


As  the  road  leaves  the  hills,  it  crosses  Gravina  Creek  and  a  few 
miles  farther  on  crosses  Kemp  Creek  and  follows  it  to  Keg  River 
Crossing.  This  is  a  neat  log  settlement  consisting  of  a  large  general 
store,  gas  station  and  cafe  and  can  provide  emergency  accommoda- 
tion. A  few  miles  north  is  the  turnoff  to  the  settlement  of  Keg  River^ 
located  12  miles  west  of  the  highway. 

Beyond  the  crossing  the  highway  cuts  across  country  for  about 
10  miles  before  reaching  the  Boyer  River.  It  then  follows  this  river 
for  about  eight  miles,  then  again  strikes  a  frontier  agricultural  area, 
dotted  with  the  small  homesteads  and  cleared  fields  of  the  Paddle 
Prairie  Metis  colony. 

About  15  miles  past  Paddle  Prairie  the  highway  leaves  Boyer 
River  and  cuts  across  Bede  Creek  and  Parma  Creek.  It  passes  a 
large  clearing  where  the  neat  modern  buildings  of  an  exploration 
camp  are  seen.  From  here  it  is  a  short  distance  to  High  Level  at  Fort 
Vermilion  junction  which  is  a  vital  stopover  on  the  highway.  A  tiny 
settlement  with  a  population  of  about  15  people,  it  is  located  46 
miles  from  the  nearest  settlement  and  more  than  200  miles  from  the 
next  accommodation.  It  has  a  motel,  cafe,  general  store  and  gas 
pump. 

Leaving  High  Level,  the  timber  again  closes  in  on  the  read 
which  crosses  Bushe  River  and  passes  some  wildly  beautiful  country 
near  Loon  and  Devil's  Lakes.  It  then  cresses  the  Meander  River  and 
follows  it  to  Upper  Hay  River  Post  at  Mile  227. 

Just  before  the  highway  enters  the  old  settlement,  a  large  oil 
exploration  camp  can  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway.  Upper 
Hay  is  located  near  the  junction  of  the  Meander  and  Hay  Rivers  and 
had  its  early  beginning  as  a  fur  trading  post.  It  has  a  log  cafe,  log 
cabins,  a  trading  store,  poultry  business  and  a  modern  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  store  where  many  Indian-made  articles  are  sold. 

A  few  miles  beyond  foe  settlement  the  highway  dips  into  the 
valley  and  crosses  the  Hay  River.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot  here,  with 
a  deserted  cabin  nestled  within  the  shadows  of  the  steel  structure 
and  another  cabin  located  a  few  yards  upstream.  This  second  cabin 
is  of  the  real  pioneer  variety,  with  the  sod  roof  and  heavy  log  walls. 
Nearby  is  a  low  log  stable  and  a  root  house. 

The  Hay  River  itself  is  a  wide  placid  stream  which  reflects  the 
trees  and  sky  in  its  brown  waters.  The  highway  follows  the  river 
right  to  the  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  157  miles  north,  so  that  a 
traveller  can  see  the  waters  vary  with  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Sometimes  the  river  appears  to  be  so  narrow  that  a  stone  could 
be  thrown  across  to  the  opposite  bank.  Here  the  water  is  dark  and 
placid,  undisturbed  by  rapids  or  bars.  Then  it  may  flow  into  a  wide 
flat  and  spread  out  across  the  valley  in  a  broad  ribbon.  Here  the 
water  is  clear  and  shallow,  broken  in  places  by  swirling  rapids 
or  spraying  over  protruding  rocks. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  it  may  drift  into  a  deep  valley  where 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  4) 


Many  picturesque  scenes  of  wild  northern  beauty  are  seen  along  the  384-mile  Mackenzie  Highway.  At  left,  the  winding  highway  crosses  the  Meikle  River,  which  id 
the  dividing  line  between  the  agricultural  and  fur  trapping  areas.  One  of  the  real  pioneer-type  trading  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (centre)  still  is  main^i 
tained  at  the  tiny  settlement  of  Indian  Cabins,  at  the  right,  the  terrain  in  the  Hawk  Hills  resembles  an  upland  prairie  instead  of  a  wilderness  in  Alberta's  north  country. 
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WITHIN      OUR  BORDERS 


Handicrafts  Industry  Stimulated 
By  Visit  Of  Maritimes  Adviser 

The  expansion  cf  Alberta's  handicraft  industry  has  gathered 
impetus,  following  the  Edmonton  visit  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Black  cf  the 
Handcrafts  Division,  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Miss  Black,  who  has  been  director  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Handcrafts 
Division  since  1943,  spent  a  week  in  Edmonton,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Alberta  Government,  discussing  with  members  of  the  newly 
formed  Alberta  Handicrafts  Committee,  the  best  methods  of  stimulat- 
ing the  handicraft  industry  in  the  Province. 

While  the  cultural  and  educational  considerations  of 
handicraft  as  a  hobby  are  important,  the  main  objective  of 
the  new  committee  is  to  help  people  to  add  to  their  income 
by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  hand-made  items.  The 
experiences,  observations  and  success  of  the  maritime 
branch  is  expected  to  benefit  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  handicrafts  industry  in  Alberta. 
Miss  Black  has  discovered  that  fundamentally,  people  are  very 
interested  in  creative  work,  and  where  their  work  can  bring  them 
additional  income,  there  is  even  greater  incentive  to  learn.  She  has 
Suggested  to  the  Alberta  Handicrafts  Committee,  the  possibility  of 
a  Handicrafts  Centre  in  Edmonton,  complete  with  display  facilities 
and  a  large  lending  library,  similar  to  that  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Classes  are  trained  in  the  Nova  Scotia  centre  and  exhibitions  are 
held,  with  demonstrators  on  hand  for  each  type  of  handicraft 
industry.  Their  library  is  large  and  contains  educational  information 
for  all  types  of  handicraft,  as  well  as  design  books  for  weaving, 
hooking,  jewellery  and  ceramics.  This  library  is  especially  useful 
for  those  persons  living  in  outlying  districts,  where  such  facilities 
are  not  available.  Books  are  mailed  out  on  request.  A  bulletin  is 
also  published  and  distributed. 

The  use  of  Alberta  materials  and  Alberta  designs  was  urged 
by  Miss  Black.  She  believes  that  this  province  has  much  in  history, 
agriculture  and  industry  to  be  pictured  in  handicraft  products.  A 
plowed  field  with  grain  elevators  rising  in  the  background,  a  thresh- 
ing scene,  stcoks  of  grain,  the  mountains,  and  the  oil  derricks  are 
just  a  few  of  the  scenes  representative  of  Alberta. 

Miss  Black  also  reminded  the  new  Handicrafts  Committee  that 
the  large  area  of  Alberta  will  necessitate  increased  field  work  and 
more  widespread  organization  if  the  extension  of  the  handicrafts 
industry  in  the  Province  is  to  be  successful. 

Meanwhile,  a  provincial  handicrafts  program  is  being  stimu- 


Construction  of  two  new  buildings  to  house  Albeita  Goveincnent  offices  reveals 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  Peace  River  district.  In  the  top  photo,  work  is 
completed  on  a  modern  provincial  building  in  Grande  Prairie,  while  the  lower 
photo  shows  the  groundwork  being  laid  for  a  similar  building  in  Peace  River. 
Both  of  these  modern  buildings  will  help  to  consolidate  all  Alberta  Government 
offices  in  central  locations. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Black,  Director  of  the  Hondcrafis  Division,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  in  Nova  Scotia,  discusses  the  possibilities  of  the  Alberta  handicrafts 
industry  with  Blake  MacKenzie.  Co-ordinator  of  Cultural  Activities.  Miss  Black 
spent  a  week  in  Edmonton,  conferring  with  the  new  Alberta  Handicrafts  Committee. 


lated  by  the  formation  of  the  Provincial  Handicrafts  Committee  and 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Handicrafts  Centre  at  Beaverlodge  in 
the  Peace  River  country. 

Members  of  the  newly  appointed  handicrafts  committee  are: 
Richard  Martland,  Director  of  Industrial  Development;  Ralph  R. 
Moore,  Deputy  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs;  J.  E.  Oberholtzer,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Industries  and  Labour;  Blake  MacKenzie,  Co-ordinator  of 
Cultural  Activities;  and  George  Clash,  Director  of  the  Provincial 
Marketing  Board.  The  board  met  recently  with  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton groups  interested  in  the  promotion  of  handicrafts  and  planned 
further  extensions  in  its  program. 

At  the  new  Handicrafts  Centre  at  Beaverlodge,  a  six-weeks 
course  in  ceramics,  leatherwork  and  woodworking  has  started  with 
an  initial  enrollment  of  40.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Joyce  of  the  Banff 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  are  instructors  of  the  course  which  is  being 
held  in  the  space  provided  for  handicrafts  in  the  Beaverlodge 
Community  Centre. 

The  Alberta  Government  has  provided  the  Beaverlodge  Handi- 
crafts Centre  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  handicrafts 
program  with  the  Beaverlodge  Community  Centre  paying  a  monthly 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  $1,500  worth  of  equipment.  The  centre  will 
be  open  for  the  use  of  local  craftsmen  each  afternoon  and  evening. 
A  second  handicrafts  centre  now  is  being  organized  at  the  Town  of 
Peace  River,  • 


Mackenzie  Highway 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THREE) 

the  sloping  cutbacks  hold  back  the  wilderness  and  allow  the  river 
to  flow  quietly  and  undisturbed. 

At  many  points  along  the  highway  the  bare  tepee  poles  of  an 
abandoned  Indian  camp  may  be  seen,  and  early  in  the  morning  a 
traveller  may  sight  a  camp  which  is  preparing  for  the  day's  journey. 
Some  of  the  Indians  use  tents,  while  many  more  still  use  the  old  style 
tepees.  Still  others  combine  the  two  and  have  a  teepee-tent  dwelling 

Often  a  permanent  camp  will  be  sighted.  Here  there  are  usually 
tall  pole  racks  where  the  meat  of  moose  or  caribou  hangs  amid  clouds 
of  thick  smoke.  This  smoked  meat  will  be  put  away  for  the  winter 
months  when  game  might  be  scarce.  Also  near  the  camp  are  the 
skins  of  these  animals  lying  staked  out  in  the  sun. 

The  highway  near  Steen  River  has  taken  on  the  appearance 
of  a  civilized  district  since  the  establishment  of  two  large  oil  explora- 
tion camps  at  Mile  267,  while  a  few  miles  north  at  Indian  Cabins 
are  many  things  that  are  typically  northern.  The  countless  Indian 
dogs  start  barking  and  howling  until  the  sound  echoes  and  re-echoes 
through  the  trees.  Around  the  sod-roofed  Indian  homes  are  drying 
pelts,  sleighs  resting  idly  against  the  log  walls,  summer  tents  and 
tepee-style  pole  dwellings.  • 


